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I always think it a good idea for peng- 
lets and children to see the world. That 
is why I sent Peterkin and Petunia to a 
farm this summer. Petunia wrote: 


Dear UNCLE PETE: 

I am making many friends here. My 
best friend is a pink-and-white animal, 
round as a dolphin, with stick legs and a 
curly tail. The farmer’s boy calls him 
“Pigee-ee.” Then I like to go walking 
with a sweet yellow creature named 
Ducky who walks just as fast as I do, only 
she walks lying down instead of standing 
up. I think that looks very stylish. May 
I get my legs moved up, so I can walk 
that way, too? 

Come and visit us next Sunday. There’ll 
be ice cream. 


I went. I took a subway, a train, and a 
bus. Then I walked from Hoskin’s Corner, 
which was a long, hot mile. But I didn’t 
mind. As the sun beat down, I was think- 
ing of dear little Petunia and how glad 
she would be to see me—probably wait- 
ing at the gate that very minute. 

At last I reached the farm. But there 
was no Petunia at the gate. No one on 
the front porch. Not a soul in sight. I 
went around the house. 

I could hear the sound of animals talk- 
ing. Going toward it, I found a square 
pen with a low stone wall around it. I 
looked over this at a plump pink pig. 

“Oink! Oink!” he said politely. 


“I guess you are Pigee-ee,” I remarked. 
“Petunia told me about you. Can you 
tell me where the farmer and his family 
are?” 

“Looking for Petunia.” 

“Oh, dear! And where is Peterkin?” 

“Looking for Petunia.” 

“That’s terrible!” I said. 
guess I’d better go help.” 

“Oink! Oink!” said the pig, rolling 
in the mud. “Ask another question.” 

“Another?” 

“Yes, you asked two. I allow three.” 

“Oh, I see. Where’s Petunia?” 

“Wee-wee!” squealed the pig with glee. 
“She’s HERE!” 

And, sure enough, Petunia squirmed 
out of the mudhole in the corner, black 
to her eyes. “I am playing I am a piggy,” 
she said gaily. “The farmer didn’t even 
know me when he looked in. Don’t you 
think I make a nice piggy?” 

“I do not. You are going to come and 
stand under the pump this very minute 
and go to bed without any ice cream. 
You, Piggy, you go and tell the others, 
and I hope the farmer spanks you.” 

It just goes to show that one should be 
careful of the friends one makes on a 
farm as well as in the city. Many of you 
Story Parapers will be going to farms 
and camps this summer. You will meet 
strange creatures, all sizes, from mosqui- 
toes to cows. Study their characters well 
before you get chummy with them. 


“Well, I 














IT WAS UNDERSTOOD THAT THEY MUST RACE THE BOAT TO THE PIER 





Trudy’s Boat Ride 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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66 N™ be sure to keep together,” 

said Mummy. “Ann, you’re in 
charge. Don’t spend more than ten 
cents apiece for candy, and don’t do 
anything foolish. Trudy, are you listen- 
ing? And be back well before supper 
time.” 

Mother regarded her seven eager 
daughters, six of them so sensible. 

“Have a good time,” she said, smiling. 
Then her eye fell on Trudy, the young- 
est and naughtiest, and her look became 
doubtful. “And remember, if any one 
does anything she ought not to, she 
can’t go to Cry stal Beach next year.” 

Mummy stared hard at Trudy, who 
looked back at her as innocently as Mr. 
Chubb the squirrel. 

“We'll all be good as pie, Mummy,” 
she declared smugly, “‘me, too.” 

“I hope so,” said Mother darkly. 
"Well, run along and have a good 
time.’ 

It was the yearly expedition to Crystal 
Beach which, somehow or other, had 
become a fixed custom with the family. 
When the children were little, Mummy 
had always gone along, but for the past 
couple of years Ann and Barbara had 
been in charge. 

Crystal Beach lay at the end of the 
crescent of their bay, and the children 
saw little of it. Usually they went to the 
other horn of the crescent, to Point 
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Abino, with its woods and sandhills and 
the breakers rolling in along its further 
beaches. In contrast to beautiful Point 
Abino, there was Crystal Beach. It was 
an Amusement Park with a roller- 
coaster and hot-dog stands and an “old 
mill” underground stream. The cottages 
which clustered about it were small and 
built close together. There was a long 
pier at which the excursion boats from 
Buffalo came and left, four times a day, 
crowded with people trying to get out 
of the hot city. The sandy shore was 
covered with people, and the water was 
dotted with groups of noisy bathers. 
It was not a place that the children 
would have liked to visit often, but, for 
all that, it was interesting. During the 
hot spells a lot of the Bay Beach people, 
including Daddy, often parked their 
cars at the grove near the pier and took 
the boat into Buffalo for the sake of the 
cool hour on the water. Daddy’s car 
was parked there now. . 
The best way to go to Crystal Beach 
was along the hard sand at the very 
edge of the water. It was a good thing 
to be barefooted, so that one might scuff 
along where the little wavelets ran thin- 
nest on the beach. Each of the seven 
sisters carried her sandals and socks, to 
make a respectable appearance when she 
should arrive at the park. Trudy soon 
dropped one of her socks into the water 
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and it was retrieved, looking like a 
drowned kitten. 

She spread it on her shoulder. “It'll 
soon dry,” she declared cheerfully, but 
a moment later Ann gave a cry. 

“Look, Trudy, your sock’s running! 
The red is all dripping down your 
dress.” 

Trudy looked at the catastrophe with 
interest. 

“I might’s well let it go on dripping, 
now it’s started. People may think I’ve 
been wounded.” 

“Blood isn’t that horrid pinky-red 
color.” 

“Maybe some people will think it is.” 

“There’s no use arguing with Trudy,” 
said Barbara. “Anyhow, her dress is 
ruined now. We'll just forget about it.” 

“Huh,” said Trudy, delighted by a 
new idea. “If you’re ashamed of me, 
‘Babs, I’ll pretend I’m a gypsy child and 
go around by myself. It would be a lot 
of fun.” 

Ann stopped and looked at Trudy 
firmly. 

“We'll all stick together as Mummy 
told us. If you’re going to be naughty, 
Trudy, you'd better go right home this 
minute.” 

Trudy shook her curls violently from 
side to side. 

“Tt was only an idea.” Her eyes were 
bright and unreadable. Ann stared at her 
youngest sister, between suspicion and 
amusement. 

“Don’t you dare to have ideas,” she 
said at last. “Come on, there’s the 
wrecked scow.” 

The wrecked scow was the half-way 
mark on the Crystal Beach journey. Its 
strong bleached timbers lay far up on 
the shore near a row of poplar trees. It 
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was the only wreck which had left its 
bones along those sands, and although 
it was probably only a deserted hull, not 
even a proper wreck, it had a mystery 
for the little girls. No one knew its 
name, or its business, or the number of 
years it had lain there, scoured by the 
sands. Respectfully, the seven sisters 
climbed up on its pale hull and walked 
from beam to beam and jumped down 
again, back to the beach. During this 
ritual Trudy stubbed her toe. 

They wandered on again. The grove 
of poplars gave way to higher land. The 
little cottages grew smaller and closer 
together as they progressed. Where 
there had been no one, people appeared 
from everywhere, sitting on verandahs, 
pulling canoes and rowboats into the 
water, swimming. A boy in a pair of 
trunks ran past them and yelled, “Hi!” 
Only Trudy yelled “Hi!” back. 

“Sh,” said Ann. 

“It’s only polite to answer,” 
Trudy. 

“Not to strangers.” 

“You have to be polite to strangers 
just as much as to friends.” 

“Not when they say ‘Hi!’” 

“ “Fi7’ is not rude.” 

“But that’s the way people pick up 
people.” 

Trudy laughed scornfully. 

“T’d like to see any boy who’d dare 
pick up seven girls,” Babs said sooth- 
ingly. 

“Tt’s no use arguing with Trudy.” 

Claire said, “Oh, look! There’s the 
boat!” 

Although they saw the boat come and 
go eight times a day—in fact, there 
were two boats which made the trip— 
the sight of the big white side-wheeler 
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appearing out of the empty horizon al- 
ways held their attention. First there 
was nothing, and then suddenly she was 
there, large and assured, bearing down 
upon her pier, like a great swan moving 
toward her nest. The children put on 
their socks and sandals, and took to the 
boardwalk, not the Bay Beach walk 
which had stopped half a mile back, but 
the Crystal Beach walk which had be- 
gun. 

Without a word said, it was under- 
stood that they must race the boat to 
the pier. Ann led the way, walking 
rapidly, and the six others followed in 
single file, for the walk was only two 
boards wide and, when you are in a 
hurry, single file saves time. The people 
they met smiled as seven girls in a row 
stepped down on the sand and hur- 
ried by, their eyes bright and intent, 
their cheeks flushed, passing in silence. 

“They’re trying to catch the boat,” 
the fat lady in the light blue dress said 
to her husband, and one big girl in slacks 
and a halter called after them, “You'll 
make it, kids!” 

“Kids!” But they didn’t have time to 
stiffen. Besides, she was being kind. 
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“Hi!” Trudy called back panting, and 
hurried on. Her legs were shorter even 
than Francesca’s. It wasn’t easy to keep 
up with a big, long-legged thing like 
Ann! However, she didn’t complain. 
She was determined to meet the boat. 

And they did. Hot and red-faced, 
with damp curls, the seven sisters 
reached the end of the pier just before 
the first rope was flung from the deck 
of the Queen of the Lakes, which 
towered above the big wharf—her 
decks brightly colored with people. 
The children were penned in with a 
sizable number of excursionists who 
were waiting to take the boat back to 
Buffalo, not as many as were getting off 
the boat, however, since it was only two 
o’clock and most people stayed at Crys- 
tal Beach until the six o’clock boat, at 
least. 

The children edged over to the bars 
to watch the newcomers straggle off the 
steamer. They came in knots past the 
custom house inspectors and the immi- 
gration officers who stood by their 
little shingled office half-way down the 
pier, examining the crowd with prac- 
ticed eye, now and then stopping some 














one who had a suitcase or package, or 
asking a quick question of some one 
else. Once more the children were re- 
minded that, here, they were on foreign 
soil, in another country, though it 
seemed so like their own. A good breeze 
was cooling off their hot faces. Quite a 
good breeze, in fact. The people coming 
off the boat had a rather windblown 
look and seemed a little pale, but for 
once Trudy didn’t notice. 

Trudy had another of her ideas. 

It had only just come to her, part of 
the hurry to meet the boat, of the crowd 
she was in now, all pressing forward to 
take their turn to board the steamer. 

“I’m going, too,” she announced. “I’m 
going to Buffalo to meet Daddy. He'll 
be ever so surprised.” 

For a moment there was silence; then 
Ann pounced. 

“You are not going, Trudy Davis! 
You’re going to stay with the rest of 
us, the way Mother said.” 

“Well, you can all come,” declared 
generous Trudy. 

“Don’t you want to go on the merry- 
go-round?” asked Claire. 


“Or on the boat through the old mill?” 
asked Francesca. 

“Or get those wonderful cinnamon 
all-day suckers?” asked Emily, coaxing, 
“You love those, Trudy.” 

No one else wanted to go. Every one 
else wanted to do what she had planned 
to do. They stood in a circle around 
Trudy, arguing and pleading. 

The gate opened. A man began call- 
ing, “Have your tickets ready! Have 
your tickets ready!” The crowd was 
moving. 

“I won’t give you a cent for a ticket,” 
Ann finished the argument, holding her 
purse firmly in both hands. She was the 
treasurer for them all. 

“Then Ill go without.” 

Ann, or even Babs, was quite capable 
of resorting to force, so Trudy dodged 
into the crowd, which had her in a 
minute like a fawn lost in a thicket. 
Once or twice she heard Ann’s voice 
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calling, and then she was lost even to 
any call. She had a short struggle with 
her conscience on the subject of tickets, 
but managed to remember the time two 
years ago when they had come over on 
the boat and she had been allowed to 
carry her own ticket and had lost it. 
Daddy had had to buy another one. 

“That makes it all right,” she thought, 
though deep in her conscience she knew 
it didn’t. Choosing with a general’s eye 
a large and confusing family, she seized 
the littlest by its spare hand and went 
through the gate with them. 

“Why, who are you, little girl?” 
asked the mother in surprise, se¢ing that 
her family seemed to have grown, but 
Trudy gave her an elf’s sidelong glance 
and quick smile, and slipped away among 
other strangers. 

It was thrilling, being part of the 
throng pouring over the wide gangplank 
of the Queen of the Lakes, pouring up 
the stairs and onto the deck. Trudy 
scorned the cabin, and dragged one of 
the chairs to the forward deck. It was 
rather windy, but that made it seem like 
a real sea voyage. She looked for her 
sisters, but couldn’t see them anywhere. 
She hoped that they could see her, the 
bold small figure of a real adventurer. 

The Queen gave'a second loud snort. 
The boys and hangers-on at the wharf 
threw off the ropes at the bow and, 
using the great stern ropes to help snub 
her around, the steamer churned her 
way vigorously from the wharf and 
turned toward the unseen shore, toward 
Buffalo and the United States. The 
breeze which Trudy had felt before be- 
came a wind as they left the shelter of 
the point; and the waves, which had 
seemed nothing to trouble so large a 
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boat, now showed their teeth and the 
steamer began to roll. 

“This is wonderful,” thought Trudy. 
“Better than any old roller-coaster I’ve 
been on every year.” 

Ten minutes later she was very white 
and felt very queer. 

“It’s wonderful,” she insisted to her- 
self. “It’s just maybe that I was too ex- 
cited to eat much lunch. I must be hun- 

Certainly the trouble seemed to be 
connected with her stomach. Then, 
after a few more minutes, it seemed to 
be connected with every inch of her. 
She was icy cold and the palms of her 
hands felt damp and clammy. She kept 
shutting her eyes and swallowing hard. 
Once, opening her eyes, she saw that the 
chairs around her were mostly empty. 
An instinct warned her to seek the 
middle of the deck behind the cabin. 
There, curled up in an armchair, she 
huddled, partly sheltered from the wind, 
while the wretched steamer wallowed 
and puffed and wallowed again. 

A heartless, freckle-faced boy wear- 
ing a white coat went by, calling, 
“Ice cold drinks, chocolate bars, pea- 
nuts! Ice cold drinks, chocolate bars, 
peanuts!” 

Trudy hated the sound of him but she 
opened her eyes and, swallowing hard 
again, asked, “Are we going to sink?” 

The boy laughed cruelly. “This ain’t 
nothing but a little blow. You ought to 
see her when she really acts up. But 
maybe she’ll do some good rolling on the 
next trip. Wind seems to be freshening.” 

For once in her life Trudy had no 
answer. Her eyes were closed. She was 
swallowing convulsively. 

Inside the breakwater at Buffalo the 
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water was quiet. Trudy had not hoped 
to live to get there. This was nothing 
like the trip she remembered two years 
ago when Mummy had taken her to the 
dentist. That was like being in a boat 
on a lily pond. This— She shuddered. 
Past the little lighthouse, the life-saving 
station where a white collie ran out bark- 
ing, past the grain ships and the oil 
tankers and the first high oblongs of the 
great elevators, the Queen trundled her 
white, undisturbed way, but Trudy 
scarcely noticed. She was still feeling 
very, very sick, and the horrible part 
was that she knew she would have to go 
back again through this terrible wind, 
willy-nilly. She would have given every- 
thing she owned, except the Tree 
House, to be able to get off on the lovely 
firm pavements of Buffalo, but she didn’t 
have an idea of where she could go, and 
not a red cent with which to take a 
street car even if she’d known where 
to go. 

The people around her were arrang- 
ing their hats and pulling themselves 
together, forgetting the past uncomfort- 
able hour and preparing for their usual 
lives again. But Trudy still lay huddled. 
She was like a flower that had been 
picked too long to be anything else but 
wilted. 

Besides, she had to go back. 

Then a new horror came. A man in 
uniform shook her lightly by the shoul- 
der. “Time to go ashore, little lady,” he 
said kindly enough. 

She opened one eye. “I’m not going 
ashore,” she gulped. “I’ve got to go 
back.” 

Every one had left the deck. They 
had only chairs for company, chairs in 
groups of two or three or a dozen, just 
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as they had been left, like empty clothes, 
or clam shells on the beach which have 
lost their clams. 

“All right, Pll take your return ticket 
now.” 

Trudy’s sick eyes flew open. “I 
haven’t got one,” she whispered. 

“You can come down with me to the 





purser’s office and buy it. I'll show you 
where to go.” 

Trudy closed her eyes. “I haven’t any 
money.” 

There was a silence while the man 
stood staring at her. Then he spoke se- 
verely. “That’s against the law, you 
know. That’s the kind of thing people 
get arrested for and put in jail.” 

With the terror and shame, there came 
to Trudy a faint hope. “Will you ar- 
rest me now?” she asked. “Will I be put 
in a Buffalo jail?” 
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“Perhaps not for the first offense. 
We'll see later,” and Trudy heard him 
tramping off across the deck. 

The trip back, and then maybe jail— 
and the wind was freshening! That aw- 
ful boy had said perhaps the Queen of 
the Lakes would really begin to roll on 
the way back. Really begin to roll! 
What in the world had it been doing on 
the way to Buffalo? Perhaps she would 
die on the way back, and then she 
needn’t go to jail and the family 
wouldn’t be disgraced. A few tears 
came as she thought of the family, so 
dear at this far-off moment, standing 
about her body, crying their heads off. 
She was crying for their sakes. As far 
as she was concerned, the sooner she 
was dead the happier she would be. 

But with the thought of family came 
another thought. Daddy would perhaps 
be on the boat. But what had he said to 
Mummy that morning? “I may come 
back late in Ted Owen’s car, and pick 
up mine as we come through the grove.” 
Still, he might be on the boat, he might 
be willing to buy her a ticket if she ex- 
plained everything and said she was 
sorry. Maybe she wouldn’t have to go to 
jail. And if she had Daddy’s shoulder 
to lean against, maybe this dreadful, 
dratted boat wouldn’t roll so. 

Trudy managed to get to the rail and 
to watch the new batch of people com- 
ing aboard. She felt like calling down 
to them and telling them to stay ashore, 
if they knew when they were lucky. 
She kept silent and they kept pour- 
ing in over the gangplank as before, but 
there was no sign of Daddy, and Trudy 
crept back to her armchair which 
waited for her grimly. 

There’s no use in describing the re- 
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turn voyage. It was twice as bad as the 
trip to Buffalo. The wind did freshen, 
and even old-time commuters folded up 
their newspapers and closed their eyes. 
Trudy wasn’t the only one to feel as 
though the end of the world was just 
over the next wave. But then no one 
else expected to be arrested when they 
docked. 

Trudy wasn’t arrested. She saw the 
same man in uniform as she staggered 
down the stair, and he looked at her 
with a sort of grin and said, “Don’t let 
this happen again, little girl.” 

Trudy shook her head dizzily and 
said, “Never.’ ’ Perhaps the customs offi- 
cers and the immigration men might say 
something to her, but they paid no 
more attention to her than to a strayed 
kitten. Now she was passing the bars 
where the new crowd of victims was 
penned for the six-fifteen trip. 

“There’s Trudy!” she heard Claire’s 
voice, but for once the proud small head 





didn’t snap up to meet the challenge. 
Slowly, weakly, she lifted her eyes to 
the six pairs of eyes now peering at her 
through the barrier. 








“Well, you do look a sight,” Ann said 
after a pause, like a judge giving sen- 
tence. 

“Didn’t you have fun?” asked Claire 
pityingly. 

“We went four times on the roller- 
coaster!” cried Francesca. 

“I saved you an all-day sucker,” said 
Babs. 

Debby had been silent. “What’s the 
matter, Trudy? Have you got the 
measles or lockjaw or something awful? 
Can you walk home?” 

All this time Trudy had said nothing. 
Now she said, “It was awfully rough.” 

She didn’t even make a story of it. 
She didn’t even say, “I thought we were 
going to sink,” or “Do you know, they 
were going to arrest me and put me right 
bang in jail?” For once she didn’t even 
try to make her sisters open up their 
eyes. 

Ann took charge. “Well, come along 
now,” she said. “You'll feel better after 
you've walked awhile. I bought a round- 
trip ticket for you, and explained to the 
ticket man that there’d been a mistake. 
I hope this teaches you a lesson.” 

For once Trudy had no answer, even 
to Ann’s hope. 

“Are you going to tell Mummy and 
Daddy?” she asked. “They'll spank me 
if you do.” She was trailing along for- 
lornly on her side of the barricade, while 
the others walked along in a knot on 
theirs, looking as pretty and happy as 


angels. 
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There was a murmur imploring mercy 
for the culprit as Ann considered. Then 
like the man in uniform she weakened. 

“Not this time,” she said. 

They had almost come to the end of 
the barricade, they were almost reunited, 
but fate was against Trudy on this day. 
It was destined that she should pay the 
full price of her crime after all. 

She heard Claire gasp in a low voice, 
“Hurry! There’s nosy Mrs. Parker.” 
But before Trudy could scuttle away, a 
thin form had drawn abreast of her and 
Mrs. Parker’s eyes were staring down 
at her with their usual curiosity. 

“I thought it was you I saw getting 
off the boat, Gertrude,” she began, “but 
I couldn’t believe my eyes. Whatever 
were you doing all alone? Did your 
mother know? I don’t believe she did, 
now, did she?” 

Trudy knew very well that Mrs. Par- 
ker would make it her business to tell 
Mummy the moment she got to Bay 
Beach, if she had to walk a quarter of 
a mile to do it. The worst had happened. 
Jail might prove exciting, but she had 
no illusions about spankings. Still, at 
last, her head came up. 

“No, Mummy knew nothing about it, 
thank you,” she said politely, then turn- 
ing her shoulder to Mrs. Parker, she ad- 
dressed Babs. 

“T’d like that all-day sucker.” 

She was a sinner and would meet a 
sinner’s fate, but she would go to meet 
it bravely. 
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f pe school that Mike went to was 
a small one. It was so small that one 
year there were only eight other boys 
in his class, and when spring came every 
one of those boys said Mike should 
play baseball. 

“But I don’t like baseball. I don’t see 
any fun in it,” Mike would tell them 
over and over. 

The other boys always said, “How 
do you know? You’ve never played it.” 

Mike would dig his scuffed shoe into 
the gravel of the school yard where the 
boys were holding practice. He would 
mutter, “Suppose I never have played. 
So what?” He would kick pebbles 
fiercely in all directions as if to show 
the fellows he was just as strong as they, 
even though he was so small for his age 
that they had nicknamed him Mike, 
which was short for microbe. 

“So what!” Mike would say. 

“So it takes nine men to make a ball 
team, that’s what!” Chick or Red or 
The Moose would answer. “And we’ve 
got nine fellows in our room and we’re 
going to have a team.” 

Mike knew it was no use to tell them 
to get somebody else. Each class always 
made up its own team and they played 
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of the Batting List 


By MARION RENICK 
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one another for the school champion- 
ship. Naturally, as Chick said, it was 
better to have a poor player from your 
own room than a good player from some 
other class whose loyalty you couldn’t 
count on. 

Chick was the captain. He was one 
of the best players in school and, besides, 
he had a brother who played on the 
high school team. It was Chick who kept 
saying, “Come on, Mike. You don’t 
want to spoil the fun for the rest of us, 
do you?” 

Mike said, no, he didn’t. Then The 
Moose spoke up, tugging thoughtfully 
at his large ears, which had won him 
his nickname. “You don’t want those 
smarty-pants 6A’s to get ahead of us, 
do you? They’re claiming the champion- 
ship, already.” 

Mike said, no, he didn’t want the 6A’s 
to get the championship, but he just 
didn’t like baseball. 

“You'd like it, once you got a bat in 
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your hand,” Chick promised, “and 
learned how it feels to knock out a good 
clean hit. One that, maybe, brings in 
a couple of runs. You’d like baseball 
after that.” 

“Would I?” Mike asked. He bright- 
ened a little, hoping Chick was right. 
He told himself that perhaps the reason 








MIKE BRIGHTENED A LITTLE 


he didn’t like baseball was because he 
never had had a chance to play. Untl 
this year there always had been enough 
other boys—larger and stronger than 
he—to make up the class team. 

“Sure, you'd like it,” Chick was say- 
ing. “Have you ever swung a bat? Here, 
try this one.” 

Mike said, yes, he had swung a bat 
before. He took the one Chick handed 
him, but he didn’t say he had one ex- 
actly like it at home. And a glove, too. 
He had got them a long time ago but 
hadn’t used them because nobody 
wanted him on a team. It was enough 
to make any fellow not like baseball. 

He stood there swinging the bat from 
his shoulder and watching the boys. 
They were playing with two bases, and 
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when a man struck out he played in the 
outfield until it was his turn to bat again. 
Everybody had to take a turn at bat, 
even The Moose who was pitcher. 
Chick said the only way a player could 
score a run was by making a hit and 
getting to first base before the baseman 
got there with the ball. And although 
the pitcher and catcher usually came at 
the bottom of the batting list, because 
they were expected to be the worst 
batters on any team, still Chick wanted 
them to be able to hit a pretty fair ball 
if the team got in a pinch. 

Chick now took Red’s place as 
catcher, squatting behind home plate, 
while Red hit a low ball to left field 
and streaked for first base. 

“You’re up next, Mike,” Chick said. 
“Now, take it easy and keep your eye 
on the ball—then swing the old bat 
right out and sock it!” 

The Moose sent over a slow one. 
Mike saw he’d have to step clear across 
the plate to reach it. But he missed it, 
even then. 

“Jeepers!” Chick yelled. “What did 
you strike at that for? A ball has got 
to come directly over the plate—no 
lower than your knees and no higher 
than your shoulders—or it isn’t any 
good. Didn’t you know that?” 

No, Mike didn’t know that. He 
thought there must be an awful lot about 
baseball he didn’t know. He’d have to 
watch very closely and learn the best 
he could, because he didn’t want to 
ask questions or the fellows would think 
he didn’t know anything. 

“I get it now,” he said, stepping back 
in position for the next pitch. 

This time he was sure the ball was 
good. It was coming straight over the 
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plate. He put everything he had into 
his swing, expecting to hear the bat 
crack sharply against the ball. But there 
came only the soft thud of the ball 
burrowing into the catcher’s mitt. He 
could not believe he had missed. He 
turned around and looked. Yes, Chick 
had caught it, all right, and was laugh- 
ing in a friendly way. 

“Mike, you’ve got to keep your eye 
on the ball. Do you know what you 
did? You shut your eyes when the ball 
came close. How can you ever see to 
hit? Now try again—and watch the ball 
until your bat touches it.” 

The Moose threw another. An eas 
one, right at the bat. But before Mike 
had time to think, his eyes had closed 
and the ball plunked into the catcher’s 
mitt. 

“Three strikes and you’re out!” Chick 
called. “Now go over there in right 
field, back of first base, and try to catch 
any balls the baseman misses.” 

“Td better go home,” Mike said. 
“There’s a lot of stuff I want to do 
there. Besides, I don’t think—” 

“Jeepers! Anybody’s liable to strike 
out his first time at bat,” Chick said. 
“Just wait till you crack out a good 
clean hit. Then you'll think baseball’s 
fun. All you need is practice.” 

Everybody agreed that all Mike 
needed was practice. That made sense 
to Mike, too, so he stayed. Although he 
struck out every time at bat, he came 
back for more the next day. And the 
day after that. By the time they played 
their first game, he still couldn’t hit and 
he still thought baseball wasn’t much 
fun, but his team needed nine boys so 
he had to stay. Chick put him at the 
bottom of the batting list. 
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Chick himself headed the batting list 
because he could almost always be 
counted on to get a hit and reach first 
base; next on the list came the three 
best hitters; then a couple more who 
were only so-so; then Red and The 
Moose; and at the bottom of the list, 
where he could do the least harm, was 
the poorest hitter on the team. 

Mike nearly always struck out. “But 
you're getting better,” Chick told him 
during their second game. “You're kee 
ing your eyes on the ball now. Your 
only trouble is you can’t put enough 
steam into your swing.” 

If Mike thought that was because he 
was smaller than the other boys, he did 
not mention the fact. He only said, 
rather eagerly, “I’m a pretty fast runner, 
Chick. I'll bet I could steal bases.” 
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““WHAT’S A BUNT?” 


“You can’t steal first base,” Chick 
pointed out. “The only way you can 
get there is to bat a good ball. Or to 
bunt.” 


“What’s a bunt?” 
“Tt’s a—well—watch me the next time 
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I’m at bat. I’ll bunt one for you,” Chick 
said. 

Presently Mike was up, with Red on 
second base and The Moose on first. 
He knew that they hoped he would get 
a hit just this once. He spit on his hands, 
took a firmer grip on the bat and talked 
to himself. ‘ ‘Keep your eye on the ball,” 
he said. “Sock it clear over that fence. 
You know you can do it if you swing 
hard enough.” 

Mike swung so hard he nearly lost his 
balance. But he didn’t even touch the 
ball. Two more balls got past him tlie 
same way, and he went back to the 
bench. He was about to say that he 
didn’t think baseball was much fun, 
when Chick spoke. “Watch this bunt, 
Mike.” 

The captain stepped up to the plate. 
Mike, watching every move, saw him 
turn to stand facing the pitcher just as 
the ball was thrown. Halfway stooping, 
Chick had the bat out in front of him, 
parallel with the ground, holding the 
handle with one hand and the center 
of the bat with the other. As the ball hit, 
it popped dully to the ground, The 
catcher scooped it up and sent it to 
first base, putting Chick out. But, Mike 
noticed, Chick’s bunt had given Red 
time to move up from second to third 
base. Red was now in position to come 
in home for a run, if the next batter got 
a hit. The Moose was on second. 

“I get it,” Mike said as Chick came 
back to the bench. “From now on, I'll 
bunt. If I can’t hit hard and get to first 
base, myself, maybe I can help some 
other player to come in home.” 

“Bunting isn’t as easy as it looks,” 
Chick waned. “You'd better learn to 
bat first.” 
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But from then on Mike was on the 
lookout for every bunt, trying to find 
out how it was done. He had been put 
in the right fielder’s position for the 
same reason that he was at the bottom 
of the batting list. Very few balls ever 
came into his territory, so he had lots of 
time on his hands out there. At first, he 
had spent it thinking how dull baseball 
was, but now he was too busy watch- 
ing for bunts to remember he didn’t like 
the game. 

He studied bunting for four or five 
games; he even practiced secretly, 
throwing a rubber ball against the side 
of the garage at home and trying to 
bunt it as it bounced back. He thought 
he had mastered all the tricks of bunt- 
ing by the time his team was ready for 
their last game—the game with the 
6A’s, the game that would decide the 
school championship. 

Of course the 6A’s were bragging and 
blowing as though they had won al- 
ready, but Mike’s team felt they had a 
fair chance, themselves, although they 
did not say much. The whole school 
took sides, with a great deal of arguing 
about whether The Moose could out- 
pitch the 6A man and whether a player 
like Mike was too big a handicap for 
any team to overcome. Both teams 
agreed to ask Chick’s older brother to 
umpire. The game was that important. 

Chick’s brother brought another high 
school ball player to assist him. Having 
these two older men there, marking off 
the diamond in the gravelly play yard, 
placing the bases in position, now and 
then consulting the baseball rule books 
that bulged their hip pockets, seemed to 
put the game into the big leagues. Even 
Mike, taking his starting position in 
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right field, began to feel some excite- 
ment about baseball as he planned how 
he would bunt when his turn came. 

But Mike didn’t get to bat in the 
first inning. The 6A pitcher was too 
good. He sent a ball over the plate so 
fast that even Chick and the fellows at 
the top of the batting list couldn’t 
touch it. Mike was worried. He knew 
he never could bunt a ball like. that. 

Neither team scored in the first inning, 
but the 6A’s got two runs in the second, 
while Mike’s team got one. In the third, 
the 6A’s ran wild and brought in five 
runs, which so discouraged Mike, who 
was first up at bat, that he thought it 
no use even to try a bunt. He swung 
half-heartedly. at the first ball, missing it 
by a mile. The second ball came more 
slowly and, after it passed, he realized 
he might have bunted it successfully if 
he hadn’t been expecting one too fast to 
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“BALL TWO,” CALLED THE UMPIRE 


hit. The third pitch was wide. But Mike 
had long since learned to strike only 
at balls that came over the plate, so he 
let it go by. One of the umpires yelled, 
“Ball one!” 

Another ball came over, too low. “Ball 
two!” called the umpire. The pitcher 
was slowing down now. Or, Mike won- 
dered, was he merely resting his pitching 
arm? After all, a smart pitcher doesn’t 
waste his fast balls on a fellow who is 
at the bottom of the batting list. 

“T’ll show him,” Mike muttered. “T’ll 
give him the old bunt.” 

Then Mike had a crafty thought. 
Why throw away a bunt when there 
were no men on base? Why not go on 
striking out until the pitcher felt sure 
he had nothing to worry about when 
Mike was at bat? Then— 

“Then—I'll show him,” Mike said to 
himself. And struck out. 
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His team got in three runs that inning. 
The score was 7 to 4 in favor of the 
6A’s as they went into the fourth. Then 
Chick passed the word around to 
tighten up. So, with The Moose already 
on first base, Mike went to bat deter- 
mined to do his best for his team. 

Not until he stood at the plate waiting 
for the pitch did he realize how little 
he knew about bunting. Two slow, easy 
balls got past him before he was sure 
what he was trying to do. When the 
third ball came, he was ready with the 
bat in the correct position—but he for- 
got to slide his right hand out to support 
the center of it. At just the wrong 
moment the bat wobbled and let the 
ball go by. 

As Mike returned to the bench he 
was telling himself baseball wasn’t any 
fun. But he was remembering in the 
back of his mind how the whole 6A 
team had seemed to relax and go off 
guard when he came to bat. He was 
thinking, too, how to use his right hand 
to steady the bat. He smiled to himself. 

The 6A’s got one run in the-fourth 
and one in the fifth. Mike’s team got 
two in the fourth, which left them 
trailing, 9 to 6, when they went to bat 
in the second half of the fifth inning. 
Their first man up hit a single and got 
on first base. They were near the bot- 
tom of the batting list now, but luckily 
Red and The Moose each got a hit. 
That left all three men on base when 
Mike came up. 

“Bases loaded,” Mike said to himself. 
“Boy, what a spot for a bunt!” 

He was too excited to let the first 
ball go by, as more experienced players 
sometimes do. He saw the pitcher raise 
his arm, and the instant the ball was in 
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the air Mike had turned to face it, hold- 
ing the bat across in front of him. 
Plunk! The ball hit squarely. Mike felt 
a sharp, stinging pain in the fingers of 
his right hand but didn’t have time to 
think about it as he flung aside the bat 
and raced down the base line. The 6A’s 
had been caught completely off guard. 
By the time the catcher had recovered 
the ball and decided where to throw it, 
Mike was safe. Red and The Moose 
had advanced to next base, and the 
man on third had got home. Mike had 
brought in a run! He stood on first 
base and hugged himself with excite- 
ment. 

Chick batted next. He was put out by 
the first baseman, but meantime Red got 
home. Two runs in! 

The next batter struck out, and the 
one after him hit to center field, giving 
The Moose time to get to home plate. 
Mike, who had stolen up from second 
base to third, was right on his heels and 
got in safe, too. For the first time in his 
life, Mike had made a run! He was so 
thrilled and worked up and breathless, 
he didn’t notice anything the matter 
until Chick exclaimed, “Jeepers, Mike, 
what happened to your hand?” 

Mike looked. Blood was splattered all 
down the front of him, even dripping 
on the ground. He couldn’ tell for sure 
how many fingers were hurt because his 
whole hand was covered with blood. 

“Jeepers!” Chick said again in an 
awed voice. 

Another man had struck out by that 
time and the inning ended. Chick’s 
brother, taking one look at Mike’s hand, 
brought the first-aid kit. But although 
the umpires discovered no broken bones 
and found that the injury was much 
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“WHAT'S THE SCORE?” ASKED MIKE. 


more painful than it was serious, they 
decided Mike should have a doctor dress 
it immediately. “Better be on the safe 
side,” they said. 

“What’s the score?” Mike asked. 

“Tt’s 10 to 9, our favor,” his team- 
mates told him. 

“Tl keep on playing,” he decided. “If 
I leave now we'll have to give the game 
to the 6A’s because we won't have 
enough men to make a team.” 

“But the game is over,” Chick’s 
brother said, much to the boys’ surprise. 
“You have played five innings, haven’t 
you?” He brought the rule book from 
his pocket. He thumbed the pages and 
let Chick and Mike and all the 6A’s 
read the lines he pointed out. There it 
was in black print: “It is a regulation 
game if, after five innings have been 
played, the game is called off by the 
umpires on account of rain, darkness, or 
any other cause which stops play.” 

The other umpire agreed. “Certainly 
when one team has only eight men to 
put in the field, that is a cause which 
stops play.” 

“And five innings have been played, 
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all right,” Mike’s teammates were de- 
claring happily. “So we won—by one 
run. Your run, Mike!” They pounded 
him on the back and capered around, 
demanding of the 6A’s, “Ho, ho, who’re 
the champions now?” 

The other team made a great fuss, 
but they had to admit the umpires were 
right. While they were still arguing, 
Chick, on his brother’s advice, steered 
Mike out of the school yard and down 
the street to the nearest doctor’s office. 

Mike’s hand was hurting more and 
more. He had to grit his teeth to keep 
from groaning as he tried to apologize, 
“Tm sorry I spoiled the game.” 

“You didn’t spoil it!” Chick fairly 
shouted. “You won it! We never could 
have kept ahead of those 6A’s for four 
more innings. You really won the game 
with your smashed hand. By the way, 
how did it happen? When you bunted?” 

Mike nodded, a little grim and white 
about his tightly closed lips. 

“I was afraid of that,” Chick sympa- 
thized. “You have to learn to keep your 
fingers out of the way, where the ball 
won’t hit them.” 

“T get it now,” Mike said. He even 
managed to smile at himself, wondering 
how he had missed such an important 
point when he watched the other fel- 
lows bunting. Perhaps he should have 
asked questions, after all. 

“But, Jeepers, it sure was a swell 
bunt.” Chick’s face glowed. “You 
picked a smart time to use it, too— 
with the bases loaded.” 

Mike tried to look modest, but he 
didn’t feel modest in the least. He felt 
awfully proud of himself. He had won 
the game. Single-handed. Hadn’t Chick 


just said so? Baseball was fun! 
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The Stupid Armadillo 


By ROBIN PALMER 


Illustrated by 
WILFRID S. BRONSON 


me are unusual animals, as 
you can easily see from the pic- 
ture, but Amy was even more unusual 
than her relatives. It wasn’t that she 
looked different. She wore the same 
kind of plated armor as all the rest, but 
she didn’t act like the others. 

“[m afraid my Amy is not quite 
bright,” Amy’s mother said to the 
armadillo next door. 

“What a pity!” cried the neighbor. 
“What does she do that seems stupid?” 

“Well, the truth is that she can’t even 
catch her own dinner,” admitted Mrs. 
Armadillo. “She looks at a nice fat beetle, 
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and then lets it walk away right under 
her nose. I just don’t know what to do.” 

Of course the neighbor was horrified. 
“Dear me,” she said. “I do hope she 
isn’t going to be one of those difficult 
children who wants to eat something 
peculiar. I heard of a baby once, who 
insisted on having a small serving of grass 
with her ants. And there was another 
one—” She came closer and whispered, 
“another one who ate all the down 
from ostrich feathers.” 

Mrs. Armadillo turned to look at 
Amy, who at that very moment was 
gazing into the face of a large ostrich. 
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“My goodness gracious!” cried her 
mother. “Go to your burrow, Amy, to 
your burrow, at once!” 

The young armadillo turned obedi- 
ently and waddled down the dark 
passage which was her home. 

The neighbor smiled. “I don’t think 
you need worry about her if she obeys 
that well,” she said. 

“And she does eat whatever I catch 
for her,” replied Amy’s mother. 

“Of course, you must insist on that.” 

So Mrs. Armadillo decided that 
everything would be all right when 
Amy was older. But it wasn’t. 

Weeks passed, and still the beetles 
wandered under Amy’s nose without 
her catching them. Mrs. Armadillo won- 
dered if it could be laziness. 

“She may take after her father,” she 
told the neighbor. “He has never been 
very active—leaves the digging and 
homemaking to me. Still he has never 
expected me to feed him. That would 
be asking a good deal.” 

“Indeed it would,” agreed the neigh- 
bor. “If I were you, I would send Amy 
to school for a while. It may be that all 
she needs is a little teaching. Be sure 
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that she really can tell an ant from a 
termite before you accuse her of being 
lazy.” 

Mrs. Armadillo nodded. “You may 
be right,” she said. “At any rate, a little 
education won’t hurt her.” 

So the very next day Amy went off 
to school with a small lunch box tied 
around her neck. 

There was only one tree on the neigh- 
boring plain and the classes were held in 
its shade. The pupils came from all the 
best families in the country—llamas, 
hares, ostriches, and armadillos. And the 
teacher was an elderly owl. 

Amy sat in the front row and en- 
joyed herself very much, especially in 
the late afternoon when Miss Ow] told 
the children exciting stories about mice- 





















hunting in the Andes. But as far as les- 
sons went, Amy just could not get be- 
yond A is for armadillo. 

The hares, who were very bright, 
graduated from the school while she 
was still in the lowest class. They knew 
all their letters and the numbers up to 
four, which was as high as Miss Owl 
could go. 

“Too much arithmetic will only con- 
fuse you,” she said. “You need numbers 
to count your children, and four is 
enough.” 

The hares sniffed. They knew betcer 
than that. 

Every evening when Amy returned 
to her burrow, her mother asked her 
what she had learned about bugs, but 
Amy had never learned anything at all. 

“T can’t understand it,” cried Mrs. 
Armadillo. One morning she went to 
school to find out. That was the day 
the second class of hares was graduating. 
They were very conceited and barely 
spoke to Amy. 
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Mrs. Armadillo walked right up to the 
teacher’s desk. “How is my daughter 
getting along?” she asked. 

Miss Owl blinked drowsily. She was 
never at her best in the morning. “Your 
daughter?” she repeated. “Oh, yes, to 
be sure, your daughter. Allow me to 
look up her record.” She opened a large 
book and shook her head sadly. Then 
she leaned forward and said in a low 
voice, “She seems to be a little dull. I 
fear she has not gotten beyond A, arma- 
dillo.” 

Amy’s mother waved her ears 
proudly. “WE always say AN arma- 
dillo,” she cried. “I can’t think why you 
should teach her to say A. It doesn’t 
sound at all right.” 

“T meant the letter A,” answered Miss 
Owl. “Why, it’s the very beginning of 
the alphabet. If you don’t know A, 
where are you? Even the kindergarten 
knows A.” 

“My dear Miss Owl,” said Mrs. Ar- 
madillo, ‘ ‘Amy cannot eat an A. Why 
don’t you teach her about ants and 
beetles?” 

“T have no objection,” 
replied coldly. 

So Amy’s mother went home, and 
after that Amy had a large A and a 
large B placed before her, and she was 
told to repeat A is for ANT, B is for 
BEETLE. She could say it very well 
after a little practice, but when Miss 
Owl changed the letters around and 
pointed to an A or B, right in front of 
Amy’s nose, she never knew which it 
was. 

“Poor child,” thought Miss Owl. “The 
third class of hares is graduating, and 
she is still at A.” 

Before long Mrs. Armadillo came to 
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the school again. This time she made an 
afternoon visit. 

“Has Amy learned about ants and 
beetles?” she asked. “She doesn’t seem 
to remember much at home.” 

Miss Owl consulted her book again, 
pretending to have forgotten. Then she 
said, ““The truth is, Mrs. Armadillo, that 
Amy is not learning so quickly as I 
should like.” 

Mrs. Armadillo sighed. “Just as I 
feared,” she replied. “The child is stupid. 
Perhaps I should have told you at the 
start that Amy has never been able to 
catch her food, even when it passes 
right under her nose.” 

Miss Owl was shocked. “You should 
certainly have told me long ago,” she 
said. “This is a case for my cousin, Doc- 
tor Octavius Owl. He has helped a great 
many children who are—shall we say— 
er—not clever? His office hours start at 
sunset. Shall we visit him right after 
school?” 

Mrs. Armadillo agreed, and that eve- 
ning the three of them set out together. 

Dr. Owl was a gruff old fellow. He 
said nothing but Oh-ho and Ah-ha while 
the mother and teacher described Amy’s 
sad case. Then he turned to the child. 

“Can you count?” asked Dr. Owl. 

“One, two,” said Amy. 
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Miss Ow] gasped. “But I never taught 
her.that,” she cried. 

“A mathematical genius, no doubt,” 
said the doctor. “We sometimes have 
cases of gifted children who seem to be 
born with a knowledge of arithmetic. I 
wonder if she can do problems. What is 
one apple and one apple, my dear?” 

“Two apples,” answered Amy 
promptly. She had not listened to three 
classes of hares for nothing. 

“Remarkable,” cried Doctor Owl. 
“Dare I go so far as to ask two and two?” 

“Four,” said Amy. 

The doctor looked at his cousin. 
“That is correct, isn’t it?” he asked. 
“Now, Amy, I want you to think hard. 
What comes after A?” 

“B, C, D, E, F, G.” 

Doctor Owl frowned. “May I ask 
why you thought this child was stupid?” 

The teacher whipped out from under 
her wing a card with a large A on it. 
She held it in front of Amy and asked 
her what it was. 
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Amy shook her head and looked sad. 

“You see,” said Miss Owl. 

“Yes, I see,” replied the doctor, “but 
evidently she does not.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean she needs glasses. Probably 
she is far-sighted, not stupid at all.” 

He immediately began to test Amy’s 
eyes. It was a slow process, of course, 
because he had to teach her the letters 
before she could be expected to read 
them. But she described what she saw 
quite accurately and the doctor was able 
to fit her with a fine pair of glasses. A 
moment later she pounced on an ant 
that was walking across the floor, and 
ate it up. 

Mrs. Armadillo was delighted. “Doc- 
tor Owl,” she cried, “how can I thank 
you enough?” 


“Humph,” said the doctor. “Good 
evening.” 

As they started home, Miss Owl 
begged that Amy be allowed to con- 
tinue at school. “I think she has the 
makings of a great scholar,” she said. 

Mrs. Armadillo considered the mat- 
ter. “Very well,” she replied. “I sup- 
pose the child might as well be in school 
as anywhere else.” 

So Amy went on with her lessons 
and, since she was the only pupii with 
glasses, the other animals admired her 
tremendously. She did her work well, 
too. In no time she was at the head of 
a class of hares, and she graduated with 
the highest honors. From that time on, 
whenever she met any members of the 
hare family, they not only spoke to her 
most politely, but also bowed very low. 


WE NEVER GET REALLY LONELY HERE! 


By SERGEANT GLEN Rounps, Camp STEWART 
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The Disappearing ZN 


Ferryboat By LEGRAND a 


Illustrated by the author 


Part Two 


Tue Story So Far: Mel, Stan, and 
Lanky, three fourteen-year-old friends, 
were rowing late on the big river. They 
had expected to be towed home by 
Cap’n Sam’s ferry boat, but learned that 
the boat had never made the next land- 
ing. What dreadful thing could have 
happened to it? The boys determine to 
find out, come what may. 


— rowed the skiff into the main 
current where the big river swirled 
like a flood of molten silver in the moon- 
light. The little boat bobbed and dipped 
as it drifted rapidly downstream with 
the hurrying water. 

“Cap’n Sam always keeps the ferry 
out here where the current will help 
him, going down river,” Stan said, think- 
ing aloud. “Then, when he gets down 
below the bend there, he heads straight 
into Simm’s Landing.” 

Lanky saw what Stan had in mind. 
His eyes gleamed alertly from his 
chubby face. “Yeh,” he said. “And if we 
go the same way, we'll find out where 
the ferry is or what happened to it.” 

Mel peered over the side. “It must be 
pretty deep here. If that ferry sank, 


would any of it be showing above the 
water?” 
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Stan raised his oars and let the boat 
drift. “Don’t know. Just keep your eyes 
open. A thing as big as a ferryboat can’t 
just disappear.” 

“Cap’n Sam’s old,” Mel observed, 
“and if—” He didn’t finish. They were 
all thinking the same thing. The old 
ferryboat captain had been a friend to 
all of them. There had been passengers 
on the ferryboat, too. 

A sense of dark mystery and of 
danger hung over the broad river. The 
black shadows along the banks seemed 
to lurk like monstrous living things— 
waiting, waiting and ready to pounce. 
The skiff drifted on and the black 
shapes of the trees on shore glided past 


smoothly and silently. 
“There’s the crossing,” Stan an- 
nounced, “and there’ s Simm’s Landing, 


right across the river.’ 

They all stared at the little cluster of 
lights that sparkled against the darkness 
of the shore. The river was about a mile 
wide here, but the crossing slanted 
downstream, so the town was nearly 
two miles away. Halfway across, a long 
narrow island divided the river. 

“We haven’t seen anything yet,” Mel 
observed. “If the ferry got this far and 
started across the river, some one at 
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Simm’s Landing would have seen it. If 
anything happened on the way across, 
they’d have seen that, too.” 

Lanky looked at Stan questioningly. 
“If they didn’t see anything, it’s a cinch 
we won't.” 

Stan shook his head. “Look,” he said. 
“The head of the island is between us 
and most of the town. If the ferryboat 
had drifted down river a little before it 
started across, no one could see it from 
Simm’s Landing.” He let the skiff drift 
a little past the crossing and said, “See? 
You can’t see the lights from here at 
all.” 

He turned the skiff and headed across 
the river. 

“Huh,” Mel remarked. “We should 
have started across sooner. The current 
will take us halfway down the island 
before we can get there.” 

“Sure.” Stan was undisturbed. “But 
there’s an eddy close to the shore over 
there, and it'll be easy to row back 
around the island when we get to it. 
Besides, I want to have a look at that 
island.” 

“You mean,” Lanky asked, “you 
think the ferry is somewhere along the 
island?” 

“Don’t know.” Stan rowed steadily 
across the current. “But just figure it out. 
If Cap’n Sam had got past the island, 
some one in Simm’s Landing would 
have seen him sure. They didn’t see him. 
So that means he didn’t get past the 
island.” 

“Well,” Lanky said, “then, if he 
didn’t sink, he’s somewhere on this side 
of the island or—” he hesitated, “‘or he 
drifted farther downriver.” 

“Yeh,” Stan agreed. “I don’t think he 
sank, because there’d be some sign of 
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it if he did. There’d be something float- 
ing around or—” 

“Hey,” Mel interrupted. “Look at all 
those lights coming down river. It’s a 
lot of boats. What—?” 

The light swept on, probing through 
the night, flicking from side to side to 
explore the dark shadows along shore. 

“They’re from home,” Stan said. “It 
looks like all the boats in Jonesport.” 

“Yep.” Lanky shifted his weight ex- 
citedly and the skiff dipped. 

“That man in the boat from Simm’s 
Landing told ’em the ferry hadn’t come 
across.” 

“Yeh, and then they found out it had 
left Jonesport,” Mel added eagerly. “If 
they’re down here, that shows they 
didn’t find anything up above, either. 
That means we’re right so far.” 

Stan felt the current slacken and 
then die away. “Look,” he said, “we’re 
in the eddy. We’ve almost reached the 
island.” 

The skiff glided under the dimly seen 
branches of gnarled trees which hung 
over the water from the island’s shore. 
Looking out from the utter blackness 
which had enveloped the boat, the open 
river, which had seemed dim before, 
now appeared to be brightly lighted. 

On its gleaming surface the boats of 
the searching party glided slowly on. 
From the dark, low shapes of the boats, 
long, sudden flashes of light reached out 
to investigate bits of driftwood or other 
floating objects which the river had 
carried away from its banks. 

“Well,” Mel said, “I suppose they'll 
find the ferryboat, wherever it is.” 

Mel’s voice was as gloomy as usual. 
This was not surprising but it was 
strange that, when Stan and Lanky 
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“TT LOOKS LIKE ALL THE BOATS IN JONESPORT.” 


spoke, they sounded very much like Mel. 

Lanky said, “Well, I guess that lets us 
out.” 

Stan said, “Say, it would have been 
something if we had found the ferry, 
wouldn’t it?” 

For a while there was a deep silence, 
broken only by far-off voices drifting 
across the water from the boats search- 
ing the river. Two words were clear, 
“bank” and “car.” There was another 
word which sounded like “arm.” 

“Guess somebody’s up on the bank 
in a car and wants to help search,” Mel 
suggested. “Maybe it’s the police or some 
one.” 
“That ‘arm’ might be army, though,” 
said Stan. “Maybe it’s an army car.” 

“Yeh,” Lanky agreed. Then he said, 
“Boy! I bet everybody would pay some 
attention to us if we had found Cap’n 
Sam.” 

“Mmm,” Mel mourned. “Maybe, but 
we didn’t, and now they'll just say, “Oh, 
those guys! Huh, they couldn’t even get 
home themselves.’ ” 

Stan snapped his fingers and the sud- 
den sound was loud and startling in the 
quiet shadows. 
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“Listen,” he said, “we are not licked 
yet. That is—not if you fellows are 
game.” 

“What can we do now?” Mel wanted 
to know. “The search-boats are nearly 
here and we haven’t found Cap’n Sam. 
And Simm’s Landing is just on the other 
side of the island.” 

“Yes,” Stan said. “We haven’t found 
him yet—but neither have they.” He 
waited a minute for this to sink in and 
then went on. “Sure Simm’s Landing is 
just on the other side of the island. Sure 
it is, and those search-boats will cover 
the river between there and Jonesport. 
But the ferry won’t be there—and 
neither will we.” 

“What do you mean?” Lanky de- 
manded. 

“I mean,” Stan said slowly, “that the 
ferry never got to the other side of the 
island. If it had, some one would have 
seen it. Well, they didn’t, and that proves 
it went on downriver on this side of 
the island.” 

“But what would Cap’n Sam be doing, 
taking a ferryboat way off where it 
doesn’t belong?” Lanky’s voice sounded 
impatient because he was confused. 
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“We'll know that when we find him,” 
Stan announced. “And we will find him 
if we don’t give up now. What do you 
say? You game to go on downriver?” 
He saw that they were hesitating; just 
one little push in the right direction and 
they would agree. “Course,” he added, 
and let a little scorn creep into his voice, 
“course if you’re scared—” 

“Scared?” Lanky and Mel objected 
immediately. “Who's scared? Scared of 
what?” 

“Oh,” Stan’s voice was still a little 
scornful, “oh, snags and things. The 
river is dangerous at night. Sure it is, but 
this is different from just rowing home. 
Maybe we can save old Cap’n Sam and 
all those passengers. That’s worth taking 
a chance for, I guess.” 

“Get going,” Lanky said grimly. 
“We'll show you who’s scared.” 

In the darkness neither he nor Mel 
could see the twinkling smile that 
danced in Stan’s eyes as he dug the oars 
deep into the water and shot the skiff 
out into the river. 

“We've got to have some system 
here,” he said. “Lanky, you watch 
toward the island. Mel, you keep your 
eyes on the other side. I'll keep a look- 
out on both sides. That way we won’t 
miss anything.” 

It was Mel who found the first clew. 
“Looks like something white in the 
water over here,” he said suddenly. 
“Prob’ly it won’t amount to anything, 
but maybe we ought to see what it is.” 

Stan turned the boat. 

“Little more to the right,” Mel called. 
“That’s it, now straight ahead. Now— 
I’ve got it.” He held up a small, dripping, 
white object. 

“Hey,” he yelled suddenly. “It’s 
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Cap’n Sam’s cap! I’d know that cap any- 
where. Look!” He handed the cap back 
to Stan and Lanky. 

“Tt’s his all right,” Stan said. “No one 
else around here had one like it. Yep, 





there’s the two crossed anchors on the 
front and everything.” 

Mel shrugged. “Guess that means the 
ferry sank.” 

“Maybe,” Stan’s glance roved over the 
shining river. “But there’d be more than 
just a cap floating around if it sank near 
here.” 

He rowed in a big, slow circle as he 
talked. “Wood and stuff like that won’t 
sink. There’d be some pieces of—of— 
something around, somewhere. Besides, 
some of the passengers would be able 
to swim. Why, even Cap’n Sam can 
swim all right, even if he is old.” 

He let the boat drift on with the cur- 
rent and they all watched the water 
closely. The boats of the searching party 
above were now out of sight around a 


bend. 
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“Wonder what they’re doing up 
there?” Lanky asked. “They haven’t 
found anything or they’d make enough 
racket so we could hear it down here.” 

Mel’s voice rose hollowly above the 
slap and clunk of the water against the 
skiff’s sides. “Prob’ly they’re dragging 
the river for—you know—bodies.” 

Stan forced back a shudder over the 
way Mel had said it—that, and the cold 
eerie glow of the moonlight flickering 





“THAT'S IT, NOW STRAIGHT AHEAD.” 


over the dark mystery of the river. He 
looked at the glassy water now and tried 
to see in it again the warm sparkle that 
made it seem so gay and friendly in the 
sunlight. He did see a sparkle and grad- 
ually he realized that this was not just 
a glitter on the water. It was another 
small, white object afloat on the river— 
like Cap’n Sam’s cap. 

He rowed toward it and reached it 
with an oar. 

“What you got?” Lanky asked as 
Stan leaned out to lift the small white 
thing from the water. 

The question went unanswered. 
There was no time to answer it before 
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the small grating noise that suddenly 
scraped along the boat’s bottom became 
a vicious grinding jolt that tilted the 
skiff high on one side. 

- “A snag,” Mel yelled. “Look out, 
we've run onto a snag.” 

The boat had tilted just as Stan 
reached out farthest to pick up the ob- 
ject in the water. His weight pulled the 
boat over more and then the long black 
tree trunk, anchored in the bottom of 
the river, caught firmly under the pro- 
jecting rim of the boat’s gunwale. 

“Look out,” Mel yelled again, just 
before the push of the current turned 
the boat over. 

Stan hit the water with a flat slap and 
went under. In the blackness below the 
surface, he struggled against the push 
of the river and managed to come up 
near the boat, which was om bot- 
tom side up. 

Lanky swam up, pushing something 
ahead of him. “Got the oars,” he gasped. 
“Just saw ’em as they were drifting past 

re.” He slid the oars up on the over- 

turned boat. Mel’s dripping head rose 
from the river beside it, and Lanky ap- 
peared a little further away. 

“Grab the boat,” Stan _ spluttered. 
“Push it ashore to the island.” 

It was hard going. The boat resisted 
their efforts as if it were fighting against 
them. For every foot they gained, the 
current swept them downstream two 
feet. The lower end of the island came 
into sight. 

“Push,” Stan gasped. “We’ve got to 
make the island.” 

The island ended in a long, bare sand- 
bar. They were sliding past the bar. 
Now they were opposite the end of the 
point. They were past it. 
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“Kick,” Stan grunted fiercely. “Unh, 
push, unh, hard.” 

It looked hopeless but they made a 
final desperate flurry. The boat was sud- 
denly easy to push. 

“The eddy.” Stan’s voice was eager. 
“We're in the eddy. It’s carrying us 
ashore.” 

Minutes later they were stumbling 
through the shallow water near the bar. 
They dragged the boat up on the sand 
and then all sank down to pant and gasp 
happily. 

But, as soon as he recovered his breath, 
Mel said, “Hm, we almost didn’t make 
it.” 

Stan and Lanky were feeling high 
with excitement, and they hooted at this 
example of Mel’s unhappy point of 


view. “Well, we did make it, didn’t 
we?” Lanky snorted. “What more do 
you want?” 

“Gloomiest guy I ever saw,” Stan de- 
clared, waving both arms in a gesture of 
defiance of Mel’s manner. 

As Stan’s arms swished downward, he 
realized for the first time that he was 
clutching something in one hand. It was 
a hard object with a long white streamer 
attached to it. Stan stared. 

“It’s a pipe,” he said slowly. “It’s a 
pipe with a piece of white cloth tied to 
it. It’s the thing I picked out of the river 
just as we turned over, and I must have 
held onto it ever since.” He held the 
pipe out and they all looked at it closely. 

“Huh, that’s a crazy thing,” Mel said. 
“Why should anybody tie a piece of 





“HUH, THAT’S A CRAZY THING,” SAID MEL. 
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white cloth on a pipe, I'd like to know.” 

“Hey, wait a minute,” Lanky was 
bending over the curious object. “Say, 

ou know what? That’s Cap’n Sam’s 
pipe! Just look at the shape of it—” 

“And that wide silver band around it,” 
Stan interrupted. “Huh, he was always 
puffing on that old pipe—I never saw 
him without it.” 

“But what’s it got that old piece of 
white cloth tied around it for?” Mel 
asked. “Looks like a—like a flag or 
something. That’s crazy.” 

Stan stared silently at the pipe and its 
strange, long streamer of cloth. 

“Yeh,” he said at last. “That’s it. It 
must be: What else could it be?” 

“What are you talking about?” Lanky 
broke in. “What do you mean, “That’s 
it?? What’s it?” 

Stan pointed to the white cloth and 
his voice was tight. 

“Look here— Cap’n Sam tied that 
piece of a shirt or something to this 
pipe, didn’t he? Then he threw it in 
the river—” 

“Threw it in?” Mel sounded con- 
fused. “Why would he throw his pipe 
in the river? Huh, it just floated away 
like his cap did when the ferry sank— 
that’s what.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Stan waved the pipe so 
that the cloth fluttered. “Listen—he 
threw the cap in, too. He threw both of 
em in.” 

Lanky shook his head. “But what for? 
You think he’s gone crazy or some- 
thing?” 

“Crazy like a fox!” Stan snorted. 
“Listen, he threw those things in the 
river so somebody would see them. 
That’s why he tied the white cloth 
around the pipe. He knew his white cap 
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would show up in the river, but the pipe 
wouldn’t without something like this 
white cloth attached to it so’s you could 
see it.” 

Lanky and Mel stared at him intently 
and Lanky said, “You mean those things 
were sort of—well—clues, like, so 
somebody would know which way he 
went?” 

“That’s it,” Stan said confidently. 
“That’s just it. The ferry didn’t sink at 
all and it’s my idea that Cap’n Sam is 
dropping these things to show which 
way he went!” 

“But what’s he doing that for?” Mel 
demanded. “If he wants to leave a mes- 
sage why doesn’t he write one? Or why 
doesn’t he go ashore some place and 
telephone?” 

Stan spoke very quietly. “Maybe 
there’s some one watching him and that’s 
the only kind of message he can leave. 
Every one around here knows his pipe 
and his cap, and he could drop those 
things overboard as if it was an acci- 
dent.” 

Lanky filled his broad cheeks with 
air and blew it out explosively. 

“You mean,” he gasped, “you mean 
some one’s kidnapped Cap’n Sam? You 
mean they kidnapped a ferryboat?” 

Stan nodded. 

“Why—why, who’d do something 
like that?” Lanky sputtered. “What’d 
they do that for? Where would they be 
taking it?” 

Stan walked to the skiff. “That’s what 
we've got to find out,” he said grimly. 
“Come on, help me get the water out of 
this boat so we can get going.” 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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By IRMENGARDE EBERLE 


Illustrated by FLORA DEMUTH 


—o young female spider came out 
from under the dry leaf in the grass 
where she had been hiding, and walked 
about in the warm sunshine. She came 
to the stem of a weed and climbed up a 
short way. Then she sat still and looked 
about her. 

She had reached the time of her life 
when she must build herself a home and 
a place of business. 

She was a grown-up spider now. She 
wanted food, and she could not catch 
food for herself unless she made herself 
a web. It was only a short while ago that 
she had been born, so she had never 
made a web before. Yet she knew how 
to do this fine and delicate work. 

She started to crawl higher into the 
weed, going from branch to branch and 
leaf to leaf. And all the while she looked 
around. “Just where,” she said to herself, 
“shall I build?” 

She passed a male spider sitting on a 
leaf. He was smaller than she, but he 
was grown up, too. And soon he would 
be making himself a web. 

The young female spider found a 
place on a near-by bush that suited her. 
She looked everything over carefully, 
and then began to spin her net. She 
pulled a fine, silky thread out of her 
body with her hind legs, and fastened 
the loose end to the branch on which 
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she was standing. She swung down on 
the thread, and let the wind carry her 
across to the twig of another shrub. 

She pulled the thread tight between 
the two shrubs, then, and fastened it 
down with a little sticky disk. She took 
the material for the sticky disk out of 
her body, too. Now she wanted to 
strengthen the first long thread she had 
spun between the two shrubs. So she 
walked along it, spinning another thread 
and laying it along the first. She fastened 
this new thread down, here and there, 
with more of the sticky disks. 

She walked a little further down on 
the shrub now. From there she spun an- 
other thread across the open space. 
Then she stretched threads for the two 
sides. 

When these outer threads were 
finished, she fastened a new thread to 
one of the outer ones. Then she walked 
around to the other side. She went along 
her own threads, holding her new thread 
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high with one hind leg. When she held 
it like this, it did not get tangled with 
the other threads. 

She pulled the new thread tight across 
the open space, and fastened it. Now she 
had made the first of the spokes of the 
wheel-like web she was going to weave. 

She went on making many more 
spokes. Then she went around and 
around, weaving a thread from one 
spoke to another. She worked carefully 
and neatly as if she were following the 
plan of an architect. 

She made the threads that go around 
and around of a slightly more sticky 
thread than the rest, so that flies and 
other insects would easily get caught on 
them. At all points where these threads 
crossed the spokes, she stuck them down 
with more of her little disks. 

Next she made herself a footbridge 
from the center of the web to a place 
under a curled leaf, just above the web. 
She made the footbridge of several 
strands of the dry silk thread, so that 
she wouldn’t get her own legs caught in 
the more sticky trap-threads of her web. 
Whenever that happened her web tore. 
She could always mend her web, of 
course, but she didn’t like to tear it. 

Under the curled leaf above the web, 
she made a tent-like hiding place. Then 
she went into this little room. She was 
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ready to rest, and she was ready for 
business, too. Her business was to catch 
insects to eat, and to keep herself out 
of sight of the birds who would eat her 
if they got a chance. 

Her footbridge line was more than a 
path. It was a small personal telegraph 
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system. She kept one foot on the end 
that she fastened under her curled leaf, 
and felt every vibration of the web. 

Soon a fly bumped into her web. Its 
legs and wings stuck to the sticky 
threads. The web shook with the fly’s 
struggles. The thread leading from the 
center of the web shook, too, and the 
spider got the message right away. 

At once she ran down the footbridge, 
to the center of the net. From there she 
walked outward again, going along that 
spoke of her web which took her right 
to the fly. She stung the fly till it stopped 
struggling. Then she sucked out its 
juice. She was pleased and contented. 
Now she really had a start in life! 

She turned back to her curled leaf to 
rest. She had just reached it when she 
saw that she was about to have some 
company. 

The male spider who lived near-by 
stood on her leaf and looked at her. He 
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was so much smaller than she was that 
he was a little afraid of her. He knew 
that, if she weren’t in the mood for a 
visit from him, she might kill him. Fe- 
male spiders sometimes do that to the 
males. For quite a while he stood a little 
way off, waiting for an invitation. But 
she didn’t want company and didn’t 
look at him at all. He finally went away. 

The young female spider lived under 
her leaf for some time, pleased with her 
net, and with the food she caught in it. 

One morning when she woke up she 
saw that she had company again. The 
male spider was coming for a visit. This 
time she felt friendly and let him stay a 
little while. He came to see her several 





times after that. But she was never in- 
terested in him for long. 

After a while the female spider laid 
a lot of eggs. She wrapped them up in 
her fine silk thread and fastened them to 
the under side of a leaf, so that they 
would be safe until they hatched. Then 
she was through with her life, and the 
wind blew her body to the ground like 
a dry leaf. 

Later, when the young spiders 
hatched, they all made beautiful, useful 
webs for themselves, just as their mother 
had done before them, and as spiders 
of her kind would do, again and again. 
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At the Seaside 


By MARGUERITE BULLER 


Little boats sail gayly out; 
Children are at play; 

Up above, the splendid sun 
Gilds the summer day. 


Minnows swim in shallow pools; 
Gulls are flying high; 

Spread along the shining beach 
Shells and seaweed lie. 


Gather up the lovely shells, 
Milky-pink and white. 

Oh, what treasures does the sea 
Give for our delight. 


Seaweed, like a woodland fern, 
Pebbles smooth and round; 
Listen in the largest shell 
For the sea waves’ sound. 


Hear the surf come roaring in, 
Watch it suck the sand 
As the ocean draws it back, 


Like a mighty hand. 


Illustrated by Flora DeMuth 
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Cowboys and Other Real People 


Jerry lived on a ranch in California 
and Zip was his favorite pony, the 
smartest buckskin you ever saw. Even 
Speed Cannon, a wise and friendly old 
cowhand who was just about the most 
important person on the Westbrook 
ranch, agreed with Jerry that Zip was 
tops. Speed usually agreed with Jerry, 
which was a great comfort, until the 
summer that Dad invited two dudes to 
spend the holidays with them. Two 
dudes—and girls, at that! 

Jerry was sure that dudes meant 
trouble. They did, but not the kind Jerry 
expected, for Sarah brought her burro 
along and she proved to have plenty of 
pluck. It’s a story for ambitious cow- 
boys and friendly dudes. TRouBLE For 
Jerry by Doris Gates (Viking. $2) is 
illustrated by Marjorie Torrey. 

Another book for horse lovers is THE 
Sincinc Cave by Margaret Leighton 
(Houghton. $2.) Bill also lived on a 
ranch in California and his special horse 
was a smoky palomino. His special friend 
was Felipe, an Indian boy whose father 
was accused of smuggling contraband 
across the Mexican border. Penelope was 
the girl who helped them solve the mys- 
tery and catch the real outlaws. 

There’s a mystery to challenge an- 
other lively family of youngsters on a 
farm in New England. Mark and Judy, 
whose father was a Navy pilot on duty 
in the Pacific, were not expecting any 
special excitement when they moved to 
Grandfather’s farm, but they soon had 
a ghost and some strange noises to in- 
vestigate. MysTerRY OF THE OLD Barn 


(Doubleday. $2) is by Mary Urmston, 
Story Parade 


who has written several favorites for 
older girls. 

Of course a new story about Augus- 
tus always has an eager audience wait- 
ing to pounce on it. In his latest adven- 
ture, Augustus and his whole family 
stow away by accident on a ship bound 
for Pacific ports. Both Ma and Captain 
“Pickle” Pirkle were enraged by this so- 
called accident, but every one else 





From TROUBLE FOR JERRY 


thought it had the makings of a wonder- 
ful adventure. There’s some mighty fine 
colorful language on the deck of Cap- 
tain Pirkle’s ship, and a dangerous meet- 
ing with a pirate submarine on the high 
seas. If it hadn’t been for Augustus and 
his ability to think quickly in an emer- 
gency. .. . But that’s why you'll have 
to read how Avucustus Saves a Sup by 
Le Grand (Bobbs. $2). 

What really happens from day to day 
when you join the Fighting Seabees is 
told in Henry B. Lent’s new book called 
SEABEE (Macmillan. $2.) You may re- 
member reading one chapter about Bill 
Scott and his bulldozer in Story PaRaDE 
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last fall. Now you can read the whole 
story of Bill’s career, from the time he 
starts training to the heroic climax when 
Bill’s battalion reports for duty, under 
secret orders, to Island X in the Pacific. 





From Tue LAVENDER CAT 


Few readers, young or old, should 
miss THE LAVENDER Car by Janette Se- 
bring Lowry (Harpers. $2). It’s a book 
whose charm quietly captures you, as 
you read, so that finally you cannot put 
it down until you know whether the 
orphan boy, Jemmy, manages to escape 
from the heartless and cruel charcoal 
burners. It’s a book to remember and 
read again, for Jemmy is a very real boy, 
Shaun a valuable friend, and the laven- 
der cat as independent and proud and 
loyal as only the best of cats can be. 

A treasure for the kindergarten age 
and a little older are two books from 
Poland, beautifully translated and 
printed in this country by the Roy Pub- 
lishers ($1.25 each). Voytus’ LitTLE 
Hovsz is written for a little boy and My 
Vit.ace for a little girl, but both boys 
and girls will love every page and pic- 
ture in these books about the magic of 
every-day things. 

Children who wonder about the lives 
of mice and other small creatures will 
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follow with special attention the adven- 
tures of Squeaker and Saltina in Tue 
Grocery Mouse by Eleanor Clymer 
(McBride. $2). The mice are child-like 
rather than mouse-like, but their adven- 
tures in the park are not incredible. I 
don’t doubt that many children will find 
the book absorbing and satisfying. The 
book is gaily illustrated in color by 
Jeanne Bendick. 

Story Parapers will remember Ruth 
Kennell’s vivid stories of Russian chil- 
dren and will not be surprised to hear 
that these stories are now available in a 
booklet distributed by Russian War Re- 
lief ($.25). It is called THat Boy Nt- 
KOLKA, after the first story which was 
published last summer in Story Parape. 
Based on true experiences of Soviet 
youth, these episodes bring us in closer 
touch with one of our most important 
allies, in war and peace. 

Most beautiful of picture books is one 
that combines the pictures of Elizabeth 
Orton Jones and the words of Rachel 
Field. PRAYER For A Cu1Lp (Macmillan. 
$1.50) will appeal to those who are 
looking for books of faith which have 
beauty and imagination. 

Parents and teachers in search of story 
books with Biblical background will 
welcome two other new publications: 
Natuan, Boy or CapernauM by Amy 
Morris Lillie (Dutton. $2.50) and A 
DONKEY FOR THE Kinc by Olive Price 
(Whittlesey. $1.75). Through Nathan’s 
eyes, you meet Jesus of Nazareth as a 
friend, and explore the meaning of the 
Sermon on the Mount, one chapter for 
each Beatitude. The donkey is one who 
followed Christ’s triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem. Both books are unusually 
well written and illustrated. 
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A Flower Shield 


By ALMA REISBERG 


Here is a gay and unusual flower holder 
that you can make from ordinary material. 
A glass of water, holding a few fresh flow- 
ers, is concealed in the skirt of this attrac- 
tive Mexican flower girl. 

Start with a circle of heavy paper that is 
four times the height of the glass. One- 
half of the circle becomes the skirt. Add 
the blouse, the arms, and the head, which 
are colored with crayons in gay colors. 
Bring edges A and B forward and paste 
over each other. Curve the arms inward. 
Set the figure over the water-filled glass. 
Place the flowers in the glass through the 
top opening of the skirt. 
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THE DESIGN ON THE SKIRT 
APPEARS ON THE OTHER SIDE ONLY 
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When Peter Puzzlewit went off to 
camp, Tom and Nancy felt lonely. 

“There are so many more things for 
three to do than for two,” said Nancy. 

“Why don’t you make up some puzzles 
and send them to Peter?” her mother sug- 
gested. “Then perhaps he will send you 
some.” 

“That’s a good idea!” cried Nancy. “T'll 
make an animal rhyme.” 

So she wrote this letter to her brother: 


Dear PETER: 


Mother said we should send you puzzles. 
Here are two. In the first one, the missing 
rhymes are all the names of animals. If you 
guess them correctly and write one below 
the other, the first letters reading down 
will spell the name of still another animal. 


In Australia’s wilds, by jingo, 
You may see the yellow ......... 


Creep up through the brush and grab it, 
That’s the way to catcha ......... 


Waiting on the branch to pounce 
Is a white wild cat, the ......... 


Near a river bank, I think, 
You might see the red-furred 


A king can be both proud and firm in 
Robes bedecked with CONEY 62 cccees 


Do not try to get too near 
Or you will scare the timid ......... 


And you'd do well to escape 
Meeting an enormous ......... 
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On the other hand you soon 
Could tame a furry, young ......... 


Or would you rather ride the back 
Of the odd Tibetan 


The other puzzle is called What Fees Do 
You Know? The answers are all words like 
feature or Sophie. 

1. What fee is a drink? 
What fee is a high temperature? 
What fee is an Irishman? 
What fee is part of an insect? 
What fee is candy? 
. What fee is a girl? 
. What fee is weak? 
. What fee do you win? 

g. What fee is in a hurry? 
10. What fee is cat-like? 
Please send us the answers and make up 
some puzzles for us. 
P. S. Tom made this one up and asked me 
to put it in. It is a problem. All the state- 
ments given below are true, and the ques- 
tion is to find out which children are 
brothers and sisters. 
“Five children are playing together. 
They belong to two families. 
Peter ran home to get a ball. 
The children are playing at Jim’s house. 
There are three children in Margaret’s 
family. 
Billy is a baby who cannot walk. 
Alice wishes she had a baby brother. 
Margaret has only one brother. 
Billy is in his crib on the porch.” 
Can you work it out? 


SIAN PY PY 
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“There,” said Nancy, putting down her 
pen, “that ought to keep him busy.” 

“Oh, don’t stop yet,” cried Tom, “Ask 
him why people always lose their right 
gloves first?” 

“They don’t,” Nancy answered. 

“It’s a riddle, silly,” said her brother. 

“Oh!” Nancy thought for a minute. 
“Well, I give up,” she replied. “What’s 
the answer?” 

“Because the one they have is left,” cried 
Tom. “Why is a horse the most helpless 
animal?” 

“That’s easy enough. Even when he is 
grown up he can’t put on his own shoes. 
Why don’t glaziers keep their glass in 
boxes?” 

Tom couldn’t guess that one. 

“Because if they did, they would have 
panes in their chests,” cried Nancy. “What 
is the pleasantest career a person can have?” 

“I know that,” answered Tom. “It’s be- 
ing a musician, because when they work 
they do nothing but play. Why is a bee 
like a district attorney?” 

“What is a district attorney?” 

“You'll make me give it away,” cried 
Tom. “Well, I can tell you that he is a law- 
yer.” 

“Oh, of course,” Nancy said. “They are 
both kept busy filling up cells. Let’s play 
a game. I’m tired of sitting still.” 

“All right,” Tom agreed. “How about 
Country Hop Scotch?” 

“What’s that?” cried Nancy. “I never 
heard of it.” 

“Well, it’s hard to play real hop scotch 
in the country,” Tom explained, “because 
you need a sidewalk. But this is a game of 
the same sort. First of all, we must find 
some sticks about a foot long. We each 
need ten.” 


When the sticks were collected they laid 
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them out on the ground in a place that was 
fairly level. They arranged them so that 
they looked like the rungs of two ladders 
lying side by side. The sticks were placed 
about eighteen inches apart. 

“Now the idea is to hop over each stick,” 
said Tom, “till you get to the tenth one. 
Pick that up and hop back to the starting 
place and put it down. Then hop up your 
ladder again and get the ninth stick. If you 
put both feet down or touch a stick with 
your foot, you are out.” 

“Do you use your ladder at the same 
time I am using mine?” asked Nancy. 

Tom nodded. “Yes,” he said. “We try 
to see who can pick up the most sticks 
without falling over. We pile the sticks we 
have picked up at the foot of the ladder. 
Of course if we both pick them all up, the 
person who got through first would win.” 

They played the game several times and 
then Tom said he knew a stunt he would 
like to try. 

“It’s a Chinese stunt that I read about,” 
he explained. “I don’t know whether we 
can do it or not, but I think it would be 
fun to try. We sit on the ground, back 
to back, and hook our arms together at 
the elbows. Then we try to stand up with- 
out unhooking.” 

So down they sat, but they struggled to 
get up for a long time, much longer than 
most children would, because they both 
started laughing. It never helps to laugh 
when you are trying to do a stunt. Finally 
they did manage to get on their feet, just 
as Mrs. Puzzlewit came out to call them 
to supper. 

“What is more silly than a goose?” she 
asked. 

“We are,” giggled Tom and Nancy. 


(Answers on Page 38) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes or 
imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all con- 
tributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


HEDGE SHADE 
By Auprey REIN, age 9 


Going barefoot’s lots of fun, 

But, oh, the pavement in the sun! 

I hop to where the hedge has made 

A narrow, little strip of shade. 

I follow it along the street 

With nice, cool, grass-touch on my feet. 


ROBIN’S WORDS 
By Rosert Moaratty, age 10 


A Robin isa pretty bird 

That can say many a word. 

And those many words are “Cheerup, 
cheerup, 

I want my sup. 

I am hungry 

And my babies are, too. 

Who’s going to give me my supper? 

I wonder—who>?” 
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THE BOY THAT RAN AWAY 


By Cora Diamonp, age 7% 


Once, long ago, there lived a little boy. 
His mother always told him to do many 
things—oh, so many things—all at once. 
Each day Tom (the little boy) got tired of 
his work. One day he decided to run 
away. He packed up some of his clothes 
and some food in a bundle on a stick and 
set off. Tom changed his clothes every 
day. He followed a stream and washed 
them in that. Tom ate twice each day. He 
did it only twice because he needed food. 
One day Tom had no food left. Tom had 
stains on all of his clothing. Tom then de- 
cided to ask a farmer if he could dig a 
garden and grow things to eat. The farmer 
said yes, so he did. 

Tom lived happily until one day he felt 
a wee bit homesick. Each day he felt a wee 
bit more homesick. Tom at last made up 
his mind to go home. Tom was now very 
strong. When his mother saw him she was 
afraid to tell him to do anything. After 
this each member of the family had a share 
in the work. Now they live gaily and sing 
while they work. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: Dingo, Rabbit, 
Ounce, Mink, Ermine, Deer, Ape, Rac- 
coon, Yak; Coffee, fever, Murphy, feeler, 
toffee, female, feeble, trophy, jiffy, feline; 
Jim and Billy are brothers. Peter, Alice, 
and Margaret are the other family. 
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MY ANIMALS 
By MApELEINE BELANGER, age 124 


I have two dogs, one cat, one bird, and 
three fish. 

My biggest dog is called Rex, and he is 
a mixed specimen of bull and fox terrier. 
He is a tannish color. My other dog is a 
lulu dog and his name is Pom-pom. He is 
a light yellow dog. My cat’s name is Topsy. 
He’s a tabby cat. My bird is a canary and 
his name is Dixie. My fish are just plain fish 
and they don’t have any names. 

This is how we got Rex, the biggest dog. 
Rex used to live next door to us, but the 
neighbors went to the United States (I 
live in Rio de Janeiro), so they asked us if 
we wanted him. But my mother said no. 
Then they gave Rex to a family in Copa- 
cabana, but he didn’t like them. So he ran 
away three times and at last we kept him. 

This is how we got Pom-pom, the other 
dog. One day my father was walking past 
a house around the corner and he saw a 
dog on the doorstep. It was Pom-pom. 
Pom-pom is a very jealous dog and the 
people had a new dog and he didn’t like 
that, so he followed my father. He would 
never go home again, so his mistress gave 
him to us. 

This is the way we got Topsy, the cat. 
When Topsy was very small he ran away 
from where he lived and came to live with 


us. We aren’t sure where he came from. 


This is how we got Dixie, the bird. Dixie 
was given to us by a lady who was going 
to Sao Paulo. 

This is the way we got our three fish. 
When we moved into our house, they 
were already in a fish pond out in the gar- 
den. There were many more than three, 


but they all died except the ones that are 
left. 
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SWING SONG 
By LuciLie SanpstRoM, age 9 


I swing, and I swing, and I swing all the 
day; 

Inside, Mother works, while outside, I 
play. 

I love to go up, and I love to come down. 

I can see people coming and going from 
town. 

While the summer breeze blows, I can sing 
jolly songs. 

I can see tulips in rows and hear merry 
ding-dongs. 

But now I must leave my fun on the swing, 

For dinner is ready—I can hear the bell 
ring! 





By Joy Woon, age 8 


CHEER UP 
By Patricia WULF, age 13 


Ho! My sister, be happy and glad. 

Please don’t be so gloomy and sad. 

For aren’t there many little joys here: 
The fluffy white clouds, the sky so clear, 
The lovely new green trees, 

The bushes with all new leaves? 

So! Now my sister be bright and gay 
And spring will come and long will stay! 
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SUMMER 


By Croyp Dye, Jr., age 11 


THE CROW 
By Roy Meyer, age 12 


Once upon a time there was a crow 
born in a nest just outside a town where 
some cruel boys lived. When the crow 
was about two months old, it would make 
flights to the city to get bread and seeds. 

Two boys came with stones to hurt the 
bird. It hopped on the lawn to get some 
crumbs. Just then the boys threw some 
rocks at the crow, and one rock hit its 
mark and broke the crow’s leg. The boys 
ran when they saw a man come walking 
down the street. The man happened to be 
the keeper of a zoo near-by, and he took 
the wounded crow to the zoo. 

There were penguins and all other kinds 
of birds, and the crow soon became a very 
good friend of a penguin named Jackass. 
The crow and the penguin would walk 
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all over the pen. Soon the crow got more 
strength in his leg, and the keeper let him 
go out into the world again. The crow 
and the penguin never forgot each other. 


BABY QUAIL 
By Jerry WayNE DEEL, age 10 


Once my Daddy was mowing a field. He 
saw a quail fly up from the field. When he 
got there he called for me. I came running. 
What do you think I saw? Well, I saw 
seventeen little baby quail. I stuck up a 
stick so that Daddy would not mow over 
the nest. Not very long afterward I saw 
some of the baby quail fly away. They 
were beginning to call, “Bob White! Bob 
White!” I watched them fly away. The 
other week I saw the baby quail again. 
They are big quail now. 
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FOLLOW tHe LEADERS 


Donald and Daisy, Mickey and Minnie, Pluto and all 
the gang are ready to play with you in 


Warr Disneys 


COMICS : we. A 3-Year prema only * 2.50 


A 2-Year Subscription (24 issues) only 71.75 


Canadian Prices: One Year, *1.25—Two Years, *2.25—Three Years, *3.25 


Clean and Wholesome -- Jon in Entertainment 


Maiito: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


DEPT. 7 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $— for which please enter the following subscription to Walt 
Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning with 
issue. (Please print 


Name 








Street and Number 





City or Town ae 








O Check here if th a new subscription 


Donor’s Nam«¢ —————— 








Addres ——EE 











